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* * * 


Almost three fourths of New England’s manufac- 
turers believe that their sales performance during the 
first quarter of 1919 equaled or surpassed that of their 
industries. Less than one tenth of the region’s manu- 
facturing companies feel that their sales performance 
compared unfavorably with that of their industries. 
More than one sixth admit that they do not know how 
well they did. 


New England’s factory producers hold these opin- 


ions about their first quarter sales success even though 


more than two thirds of them possess no measure of 


total sales by their industries against which they may 
measure their own performance. In some industries 
their confidence appears to be justified by the facts: in 
other industries New England’s producers seem to be- 
lieve that their sales records are better than they 
actually are. 

Those manufacturers in the region who claim that 
their sales performance surpassed that of their indus- 
tries attribute their success primarily to market and 
product advantages and to superior sales methods and 
organization. The concerns which thought they did less 
well than their industries account for their poorer per- 
formance primarily on the basis of market disadvan- 
tages and higher prices and costs. 

* * * 
THESE CONCLUSIONS are based upon 656 usable answers 
to a questionnaire survey of the present position and 
future prospects of New England manufacturers con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and the 
New England Council, with the assistance of nine man- 
ufacturers’ associations in the region. 

This article is the second in a series of three reports 
based upon the survey. It discusses how the sales ex- 
perience of New England manufacturers in the first 
quarter of 1949 compared with that of manufacturers 
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in the United States as a whole; it also deals with the 
reasons given by individual producers in the region for 
their claims of better or poorer than average per- 
formance in their industries. 

How did the 


hange in sales of vour New England plants 


from the first quarter of 1948 to the first quarter of 1949 


compare with that of vour principal competitors or your 


industr \ 

Twenty-eight per cent of the 656 responding com- 
panies claimed that their first quarter sales performance 
was better than the average for their industries; 44 per 
cent claimed that they did as well as their competitors; 
and only nine per cent stated that their sales success 
was below the industry average. 

Virtually all companies which had equaled or bet- 
tered their sales records of the first quarter of 1948 
believed that they had done as well as or better than 
their competitors. Even among the 58 per cent of New 
England manufacturers who suffered actual sales de- 
clines, almost three fourths of the companies asserted 
that they had held their own or had bettered the aver- 
age sales performance of their industries. More than 

1The first article, “Sales Expectations of New England Manufacturers for 
1949” (Monthly Review, July 1949), summarizes the sales changes experienced 
by New England manutacturers from the first quarter of 1948 to the first quarter 
of 1949 and their anticipated sales changes for the full year 1948 to 1949. The 
third article will appear in the Monthly Review tor September and will summarize 
the opinions of New England’s manufacturers about their future competitive 


positions and about the advantages and disadvantages ot their New England lo- 
cations. 
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HOW N. E. MANUFACTURERS REPORTED THAT THEIR OWN SALES 
COMPARED WITH THEIR INDUSTRIES’: Ist QUARTER 1949 
(Percentages of 656 Reporting Companies) 








Opinion on Own Sales Change, 1st Qtr. 1948 to Ist Qtr. 1949 
Sales Perfornaxce | ——————— 
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one third of the companies which claimed better than 
average performance had suffered sales declines. 

A higher proportion of producers of nondurable goods 
than of durables claimed a first quarter sales perform- 
ance equal or superior to that of their competitors. 
While equal percentages in each group admitted poorer 
than average performance, a much higher proportion 
of producers of durable goods confessed that they did 
not know how their own sales had compared with those 
of their industries. 

An accompanying chart shows that in every group 
except lumber more than half the responding com- 
panies believed that their sales performance in the 
first quarter of 1949 equaled or surpassed that of their 
industry. In all but lumber and transportation equip- 
ment the proportion reporting better than average per- 
formance exceeded that admitting poorer performance 
than their industries. 


Decentralized Manufacturers Did Better 


The 86 companies included in the survey with plants 
both inside and outside New England claimed better 
sales performance than the exclusively New England 
establishments. Higher proportions of the companies 
with outside plants fall in both the “same” and “better” 
categories, and only three per cent recorded poorer per- 
formance compared with ten per cent for the all-New 
England concerns. 

In large part the claims for better performance of 
companies with plants outside as well as within New 
England rest upon their above average size, as meas- 
ured by number of employees. Despite the great sim- 
ilarity between the middle-company sales declines from 
the first quarter of 1948 to the first quarter of 1949 in 
each company-size group (see the first article in this 
series), the larger companies claimed relatively better 
performance in comparison with their industries than 
the smaller companies. More of the larger companies 
also expressed definite opinions about their compara- 
tive sales performance. 

The proportions of companies claiming better sales 
results are approximately the same in all size groups; 
the proportions reporting sales changes about the same 
as those of the industry become larger as the size of 
the company increases: and the proportions reporting 
poorer sales results decline as the size of the company 
increases. The 124 participating companies with more 


than 500 employees in their New England plants 
claimed the best relative performance. Seventy-seven 
per cent of these largest companies stated that they 
had done as well as or better than their industries; five 
per cent admitted doing more poorly than their indus- 
tries: and 18 per cent were without knowledge on how 
well they had done. 

On a geographical basis, there are few differences in 
the claimed sales performance of New England's manu- 
facturing companies during the first quarter of 1949 in 
relation to their industries. The breakdown into better, 
same, poorer, and no opinion was very similar for each 
state and for each city-size classification. The only 
significant variations from the pattern for the entire 
region were slightly less favorable reports from com- 
panies in Vermont and New Hampshire. 


Some Performance Claims Extravagant 

The measures of first-quarter comparative sales per- 
formance of New England’s manufacturers given above 
are based on the opinions of the companies taking part 
in the questionnaire survey. When these opinions are 
tested against answers by the same companies to other 
questions and against sales data for all United States 
manufacturers, it is evident that many companies are 
misinformed about how well they have been doing. 

According to the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the first-quarter 
dollar sales of all manufacturing corporations in the 
country in 1949 were only 1.5 per cent lower than in 
the same quarter last year. The middle-company sales 
decline of factory producers in New England was nine 
per cent. Since the reports of companies included in 
this survey indicate that the typical first-quarter sales 
declines of the region’s manufacturers were very nearly 
the same in all size groups studied, nine per cent is also 
a rough approximation of the decline in total sales by 
New England manufacturers. Even with due allow- 
ance for possible error as a result of sampling procedure, 
it is evident that the sales of New England’s manu- 
facturers did not hold up as well as those of producers 
in the country as a whole. 

In the nondurable lines, the decline in total first- 
quarter sales estimated from the reports of New Eng- 
land’s producers was only slightly greater than the 
5.5 per cent decline recorded for the nation. In the 
durable-goods industries, however, producers in the 
whole country enjoyed a 3.8 per cent increase in sales 
in sharp contrast with a ten per cent decline in the total 
sales of producers in New England. 

On the basis of the Federal Reserve Bank—New 
England Council survey, the sales changes of most non- 
durable-goods industries in the region were generally in 
line with those for the nation. This is particularly true 
for the printing and publishing, chemical, paper, tex- 
tile, and miscellaneous industries. In the sale of food 
products and leather and leather products, New Eng- 
Jand producers seem to have done better than the na- 
tion during the first quarter of 1949. In the apparel and 
rubber-products industries they appear to have done 
less well. 

The poorer actual performance of New England’s 
durable-goods manufacturers seems to have been con- 
centrated in the metalworking industries. While na- 
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tional sales of the primary and fabricated metal indus- 
tries and of the nonelectrical-machinery industry either 
rose or showed only small declines from the first quarter 
of 1948 to the corresponding period this year, sales by 
New England producers in these industries declined 
sharply. On the other hand, the region’s producers in 
the stone, clay, and glass, electrical apparatus, and 
furniture industries did about as well in sales as their 
national industries. 


Do you now have available a current’ periodic (e.g 


monthly measure: 


a. Of sales for your industry? 
b. Of orders received by your industry? 


In view of the evident differences between the opin- 
ions of New England manufacturers about their com- 
petitive position and the facts, their reports on the 
availability of measures of sales and orders received by 
their industries are significant. Of the 656 firms cov- 
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ered by the survey, only 40 per cent stated that they 
have available measures of sales. Only 21 per cent 
have measures of orders. Each of these percentages is 
higher than that for New England manufacturing as a 
whole, because the survey had a higher than average 
representation of large companies, which are better in- 
formed. Actually, when proper weight is given to each 
size group, only about 28 per cent of all New England 
manufacturing companies possess current sales infor- 
mation about their industries, and but ten per cent 
have data on new orders received by their industries. 

The difficulty which many manufacturing companies 
have in evaluating their sales records is emphasized 
by an analysis of the knowledge of survey companies 
about sales by their industries. As is indicated by an 
accompanying chart, only 41 per cent of the com- 
panies claiming sales performance the same as that of 
their industry possessed definite measures upon which 
to base their opinions. The companies which claimed 
better or poorer than average performance had some- 
what better information, particularly the latter group. 
It appears that there is a strong temptation for com- 
panies to feel that they are doing as well as their indus- 
tries when they have no precise statistical information 
to the contrary. 

A second chart illustrates the differences in availabil- 
ity of sales information among companies of various 
sizes. The smallest companies, which include most of 
the region’s manufacturing establishments, are poorly 
informed about their sales status in their industries. 
They are even more poorly informed about their new- 
order standing. Even among the largest companies a 
ereat many firms have no statistical standard with 
which to measure their market performance. 

The survey indicates that producers in the non- 
durable-goods industries are better informed about 
sales by their industries than are durable-goods pro- 
ducers; relatively more of the makers of durables than 
nondurables possess orders data.? 


How do vou account for vour better or worse sales change 
in relation to that of your principal competitors or your 
industry? 


The producers who stated that they had done better 
or more poorly than their competitors offered explana- 
tions for their relative sales success. Some companies 
gave two or three fundamental reasons, but most of 
them accounted for the difference on the basis of a 
single factor. 

The 183 companies which claimed betler sales per- 
formance accounted for their superiority primarily in 
terms of market advantages, product advantages, and 
superior sales methods and organization. These three 
categories of reasons accounted for 71 per cent of all 
the explanations advanced by the 183 companies (in- 
cluding no explanations). Cost and price differentials 
evidently played a minor role in achieving superior 
competitive standing. Other factors were similarly of 
little relative importance. 


2As a result of the findings of this study, the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
in collaboration with the New England Council and other interested organiza- 
tions, is undertaking to prepare and make available a list of current measures of 
sales and orders for manufacturing industries. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF INDUSTRY SALES 
656 N.E. Manufacturers, Classified by Size 
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Within the general category of market advantages, 
the particular reasons cited most frequently were 
“better maintenance of demand for own type of prod- 
uct” and “high standing with customers based on 
length of relationship, good delivery, and other serv- 
ices.’ Other market-oriented explanations rested on 
higher than average volumes of government contracts, 
higher than average volumes of export business, and 
better than average sales success of their most impor- 
tant sales outlets. 

The 61 companies which stated that product advan- 
tages accounted for their better than average sales per- 
formance pointed to the high quality of their products 
in relation to price and particularly to their improve- 
ment of existing products, their development of new 
products, and their diversification of product lines. 

The advantages cited under the heading of sales 
methods and organization stressed aggressive selling 
and promotion. Some companies attributed their better 
performance to recent improvements in their sales 
programs and techniques. 

The reasons given by the 183 companies which 
claimed better than average sales records suggest that 
the best guarantees of competitive standing are: 

a. High quality products styled to current market re- 
quirements. 

b. Continuing product improvement and new product 
development. 

c. The cultivation of strong customer relationships. 

d. Aggressive selling and promotion. 


While costs and prices cannot be ignored, low prices 
were only occasionally cited as the basis of relative 
sales success. Since most products made in New Eng- 
land are specialized items, a favorable price-quality 
relationship is far more important to better sales per- 
formance than low prices alone. 

On the other hand, prices and costs apparently 
played a more important role among the companies ad- 
mitting poorer performance than their industries. While 
market considerations received the primary blame, high 
costs and prices ran a strong second. Less importance 
was attributed to product characteristics and sales 
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methods than was true for the companies which 

claimed better performance. 

The companies which stated that market disadvan- 
tages were the primary factors in their weakened com- 
petitive positions stressed the greater than average de- 
cline in demand for their own types of products. 

The explanations given by these firms suggest that 
the principal sources of difficulty among New England 
firms with admittedly below average performance arose 
from: 

a. Inability to produce the particular types or styles of 
products currently required. 

b. Too great dependence upon the fortunes of a few im- 
portant customers. 

c. Too great importance of prices and costs in making 
sales, perhaps because of types of products made, 
and inability or failure to exploit the potential ad- 
vantages of high-quality output where price and 
cost differentials are relatively less important. 


While it is undoubtedly true that every concern with a 
poorer sales record cannot reverse the trend, it seems 
clear that some companies can improve their positions 
by revising certain product or sales policies in line 
with the procedures followed by the firms which re- 
ported better than average sales performance in the 
first quarter of this year. 

There was no significant difference between the pro- 
ducers of durable goods and those which make non- 
durables in the explanations which they advanced for 
their claims of superior sales records. There were, how- 
ever, some differences in types of explanations for 
poorer sales performance between the producers of hard 
goods and those making nondurables. Market consid- 
erations were much more heavily weighted by the man- 
ufacturers of durable goods, more than half of whom 
cited some market disadvantage as a principal factor 
in their loss of position. In the nondurable-goods in- 
dustries, costs were given as great relative importance 
as market considerations (22 per cent each), and a 
larger than average proportion of companies had no 
explanation for their poorer sales performance. 
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Who Owns Forest Land in New Kingland? 





PREVIOUS ARTICLEs in the Monthly Review have pointed 
out the economic importance of the three quarters of 
New England’s land area that is covered with forests. 
Ninety-five per cent of the region’s 31 million acres of 
forest land is privately owned. More or less indiscrim- 
inate cutting of our forests for three hundred years has 
reduced our output of wood products to a level sub- 
stantially below that required for healthy expansion of 
the wood-using industries. The need for better forestry, 
more widely applied, is apparent. 

To what extent do New England forest owners want 
to practice good forestry at the present time? What are 
future prospects in this respect? Some of the answers 
to these questions are found in the report on a recently 
completed research project by Solon L. Barraclough. 
The study was sponsored by Harvard University and 
the U. S. Forest Service with the cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

The intentions of the owners of the large and medium- 
sized forest properties (more than 5,000 acres) are 
already reasonably well known. There are less than 250 
such owners though they own 40 per cent of the com- 
mercial forest area. These owners are largely paper or 
lumber companies who own forest land to provide a 
source of pulpwood or logs for their manufacturing 
plants. There are a few who do not engage in forest 
industry activity themselves, but hold their properties 
as investments. 

It has been estimated that the remaining 60 per cent 
of the commercial forest area — nearly 17 million acres 

is divided among more than 240,000 individual 
ownerships averaging 72 acres in size. Until Barra- 
clough’s study was made, the attitudes of these thou- 
sands of owners toward their holdings and toward good 
forest management were unknown. 

How did these people come to own forest land in the 
first place? How long have they owned it? What do 
they do for a living? Why do people acquire and hold 
small forest properties? How much forest land is held 
by people who understand little about timber produc- 
tion and perhaps care less but who can nevertheless 
give good reasons for owning it? The above-mentioned 
research study was made to answer such questions, 
which are important for taking the measure of forestry’s 
future prospects. 

Mr. Barraclough made ownership surveys in 23 spe- 
cially selected towns which are shown on the map on 
page 6. The choice included towns in all the New Eng- 
land states except Rhode Island. All of these towns lie 

\Barraclough, S. L., Forest Land Ownership in New England — With Special 
Reference to Forest Holdings of Less than Five Thousand Acres, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Mimeo., 1949. This study will be published in abbreviated form by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF 
OWNERS OF FOREST LAND* 

Per- Per- Average 

cent of cent of size of 

Occupation area owners holdings 

(acres) 
Wood-using plant operators. 23.6 3.8 832 
Business and professional ..... 18.6 18.2 135 
Full-time farmers..........4+ 11.6 18.8 82 
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COMER adc ntciesnancuwewes 10.5 15.8 86 
NOWtcaccarnuanaanawass 100.0 100.0 132 

*In 23 surveyed towns in New England. 
tIncludes sporting clubs. 











in the rural zone, between the heavily forested areas 
and the urban and suburban areas. They are intention- 
ally representative of the various types of forests, 
farms, and rural economies. 

Town records indicate that there are 2,106 individual 
ownerships, 10 acres or larger in size,? totaling 278,041 
acres of forest land in the 23 towns. A questionnaire 
was sent to each of these owners and replies were re- 
ceived from 674, almost a third of them. Personal inter- 
views were held with 50 owners, 32 of whom had not 
replied to the questionnaire, bringing the total coverage 
to 706. 

Most owners of forest land, according to the results 
of this survey, own it for some positive reason. This is 
indicated by the fact that 74 per cent of respondents to 
the questionnaire reported that they acquired their 
holdings by purchase. An additional 20 per cent came 
into possession by inheritance. The other six per cent 
of the owners obtained their forest land by gift, mort- 
gage foreclosure, or some other means. One quarter of 
the present ownerships are thus indicated as being 
more or less accidental, but three quarters resulted 
from a deliberate choice. 

Further analysis is needed of the reasons for deliber- 
ate purchase of forest land. A clue to this is furnished 
by the fact that, of all the owners, 43 per cent reported 
that they own their holdings for the forest products - 
pulpwood, logs or other basic material — they get from 
them. Twenty per cent hold their properties for rec- 


2Holdings of less than 10 acres are not likely to be adapted to commercial 
forest management as independent units. 
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reational purposes. Other major purposes reported are 
satisfaction of owning land, 15 per cent; residential use, 
15 per cent; and financial speculation, 15 per cent. 
Many respondents listed more than one reason, which 
could be expected. 

Nearly half of the owners — those who are interested 
in forest products output — are good prospects for 
better forestry programs, but it does not necessarily 
follow that all the others are poor prospects. Good 
commercial forestry practice is not incompatible with 
management for recreational or residential purposes, 
particularly if the properties are sizable. Practicing 
good forestry often improves general scenic effects, and 
the cutting which results from such practice will con- 
tribute toward taxes and other overhead expenses. 

How do some of the other features of forest owner- 
ship affect good forestry’s prospects? Prospects for 
better forestry are increased if forest properties do not 
change hands too often. On this score the evidence is 
less encouraging. Nine years is a short time for good 
forestry management, yet nearly a third of the acreage 
owned has been acquired since 1940. The other two 
thirds are about equally divided between ownerships 
which have been held 10 to 30 years, and those which 
have been held more than 30 years. The one third that 
have been owned more than 30 years are held by only 
15 per cent of the owners whereas more than 40 per 
cent of the owners hold the one third acquired since 
1940. As would be expected, smaller properties change 
hands more rapidly than larger ones. 

When an individual property ownership is  trans- 
ferred the new owner may have no interest in forestry 
management and the previous owner’s headway may 
be lost. On the other hand, the reverse may happen. 
Corporate ownerships endure indefinitely and are less 
exposed to such sudden changes of policy. In these 23 
towns there are 93 corporate owners of forest land whose 
total holdings add up to 28 per cent of the forest area. 
Their holdings average 835 acres, though seven of them 
own more than 5,000 acres. 


Viost Forest Owners Are Middle-aged or Older 


Individually-owned forest’ properties must change 
hands every generation anyway. The average period 
between transfers disclosed by this survey is 25 years, 
only eight years shorter than the 33 years commonly 
thought of as a generation. This leads to the question 
of the ages of individual owners. It is reasonable to 
assume that a young man is more likely to have an 
interest in forestry than an older one. ““Why should I 
go in for it when I won't live long enough to see any 
results?”’ is the natural question. 

Only 11 per cent of the land in noncorporate owner- 
ship is held by persons under 40 years of age. Indi- 
viduals between 40 and 60 years old own 52 per cent. 
The remainder—37 per cent—is held by those over 60. 
Middle-aged or older people thus hold most of the 
acreage in individually-owned small forest holdings. 
These facts indicate that the principal appeal to practice 
better forestry on such holdings must be made_ to 
middle-aged or older people. Because many of the 
people in this age group already practice good forestry, 
there must be some incentive for them to do it. 

The table on page 5 shows that operators of sawmills 
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or other wood-using industries, business and profes- 
sional people, full-time farmers, recreation resort op- 
erators, and public utilities together own more than 60 
per cent of the total forest area. These are the owners 
who could most logically be expected to react favorably 
to the forest-management idea. 

Publicly sponsored educational and technical-service 
programs designed to encourage better forestry have 
concentrated on farmers and timber operators, whose 
holdings cover only about one third of the area. Owners 
of the other two thirds are dependent upon private 
consultants and service organizations. The business and 
professional owners are displaying increasing interest 
in forestry and are logically prospective clients. 

Sixty-five per cent of the forest owners in the 23 
towns live in the towns or immediately adjoining 
towns. These resident owners hold only 40 per cent of 
the total forest area but 60 per cent of the land in the 
100-500 acre class. The smaller properties tend to be 
held by residents. A large aggregate of forest property 
is free from the disadvantage of lying at a distance from 
its owner’s headquarters. Nonresidents own 60 per cent 
of the total but 80 per cent of the land in forest holdings 
of 1,000 acres or more. 

More than three quarters of the forest land in the 
23 towns is in holdings of 100 acres or more. Thirty- 
three owners (2 per cent) own the nearly 100,000 acres 
(36 per cent) that is in holdings of more than 1,000 
acres. A total of 575 owners (27 per cent) own 120,000 
acres (43 per cent) in holdings of 100 to 1,000 acres. 
Nearly 1,500 owners (71 per cent) share the 60,000 
acres (21 per cent) in holdings of less than 100 acres. 
The conversion to good forestry practices of one owner 
in the group holding 1,000 acres or more is roughly 
equivalent to the conversion of 75 owners in the group 
holding less than 100 acres. 

Many owners hold their forest: properties for other 
than purely financial reasons. Owners who were sur- 
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veyed were nevertheless asked to report whether they 
have received income from the sale of forest: products 
during the past 10 years or expect to receive any during 
the next 10 years. Fifty-three per cent reported such 
income during the past 10 years and 44 per cent ex- 
pected to receive it during the next 10 years. 

Of owners of wood-using plants, 72 per cent have 
received income from harvesting forest’ products and 
77 per cent expect to. Corresponding figures for busi- 
ness and professional people are 41 per cent and 37 
per cent; for full-time farmers, 72 per cent and 63 
per cent. Figures for other occupational classes are 
smaller, though no figure falls below 25 per cent. With 
the exception of the owners of wood-using plants, the 
tendency is to expect less during the next 10 years than 
was received during the last 10. 

In spite of the fact that so many small forest property 
owners do not receive income from their holdings, even 
in the form of material for their own use, only 20 per 
cent indicated a feeling that their forest holdings are 
financial liabilities. Another 19 per cent expressed no 
opinion. Those who said that the property is a financial 
asset made up 61 per cent of the owners. Only about 
one per cent, owning one per cent of the acreage, are 
delinquent in property tax payments. This confirms 
the observation that financial considerations are not 
dominant factors in the holding of forest land in New 
England. The owners derive other satisfactions that 
impel them to keep the taxes paid up. 


Research and Promotion Are Aided by This Study 


The facts disclosed by this study are presented in 
order to weigh their significance to the prospects of the 
advance of good forestry practices. They are valuable 
for this purpose in two ways. They indicate that more 
action is needed to get better forestry on the two thirds 
of the total forest land which is held by other than wood- 
using industries and farmers. These findings also pro- 
vide guides for keeping further forest management 
research on the right track. 

With respect to immediate forest management pro- 
motion, Barraclough’s study makes some practical ob- 
servations. The small woodlot management problem 
is not primarily a farm woodlot problem. There is 
plenty of opportunity for expansion and improvement 
of farm forestry, but in New England even greater op- 
portunities lie in other ownership fields. Foresters must 
also recognize that financial considerations alone do 
not necessarily determine whether or not an owner 
will be likely to adopt modern forest management prac- 
tices. They can profit from realization that owners will 
derive other values, not as tangible, from ownership 
and management of forests, and base their arguments 
and methods accordingly. Tax reform alone will have 
far-reaching effects. There is apparent opportunity for 
organizations which will apply forest management to 
groups of properties too small to undertake it by them- 
selves, where absentee ownership is a handicap, or for 
other reasons. The New England Forestry Foundation 
is an example of this approach already in existence. 
Others, possibly with somewhat different organiza- 
tional forms, can be expected to appear as time goes on. 

Research has so far made little progress toward 
stimulating modern forest management in New England 
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but plans for comprehensive projects are being de- 
vised. The drawing of these plans will be greatly helped 
by the results of this study. They point out clearly, for 
example, that such research must be based on realiza- 
tion of the complexity and multiplicity of the reasons 
why people own forest land. Assuming that people own 
forest land to achieve the greatest possible financial 
return would be a mistake. Many of them, with other 
sources of income, will grow and cut trees for the mar- 
ket if they do not thus incur financial loss. They may 
be influenced by considerations other than the need to 
make their forest holdings as productive as possible. 

Barraclough’s findings show specifically that there 
is need for further forest management research directed 
toward the following types of holdings: Tracts large 
enough to be sources of raw forest products by them- 
selves and not tied in with other sources of income; 
tracts that are tied in with other sources of income like 
sawmills, commercial recreation or business or pro- 
fessional income; tracts that are parts of commercial 
farms; tracts owned by people who have income from 
part-time work and who could, like farmers, work in 
their woods part of the year; tracts so located and 
owned that they could be brought together within a 
single management project large enough to employ 
topflight management and technical personnel or com- 
bined with other group activities like the soil-conserva- 
tion districts. 

We hope that issues of the Monthly Review during 
the next few years will carry reports of progress along 
the lines pointed to by this survey, not only in re- 
search but in concrete developments advancing modern 
forestry practices in the smaller forest holdings. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE TAKES LEAD 
IN FOREST TAX REFORM 


The June 1949 issue of the Monthly Review carried 
an article under the title, “Forest Taxation: Pen- 
alty or Incentive?” This article pointed out some of 
the difficulties the annual property tax imposes on 
private forestry enterprise and described a bill re- 
forming forest taxation under consideration by the 
New Hampshire legislature. The bill was still in 
committee when the June Monthly Review was pub- 
lished. Since then it has been passed by the House 
and Senate and it was signed by Governor Adams 
on July 26. 

The forest tax law enacted in New Hampshire 
abolishes the annual property tax on all standing 
timber and substitutes a “severance” or “yield” 
tax of 10 per cent of the stumpage value when tim- 
ber is cut. This tax will be reduced to seven per cent 
if the cutting is done in a manner conforming to 
good forestry practices. 

Qualified authorities agree that this New Hamp- 
shire forest taxation law is the best so far enacted in 
any of the states in the country. We are glad to see 
a New England state taking the lead in the solution 
of a difficult: problem. New Hampshire deserves 
congratulations for an outstanding example of con- 
structive action. 
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Member Bank Profits - First Half 1949 





Boston banks reported small increases in total earn- 
ings but net current earnings were unchanged and 
net profits were off six per cent from the last half of 
1948. Banks outside Boston reported increases in 
both earnings and net profits. Rates of return were 
higher on both loans and investments. Loan income 
increased at banks outside Boston while investment 
income increased in Boston. Recent policy decisions 
of the monetary authorities have increased the 
funds available for lending or investing and, al- 
though rates of return on all earning assets may be 
lower, bank earnings during the second half of this 
year may bring total earnings for 1949 close to those 
reported for the full year 1948. 











Net prorFits of New England member banks aggre- 
gated $14.2 million during the first six months of 1949. 
This sum represents an increase of about 12 per cent 
over net profits reported in the comparable period in 
1948 and an increase of seven per cent over the second 
half of last year.’ In Boston, however, net profits were 
off six per cent from those of the last half of 1948. The 
outside banks reported an increase of 18 per cent and 
were chiefly responsible for the improvement shown by 
the district. In both areas, net profits on an annual 
basis were close to 5.4 per cent of total capital accounts, 
about the same rate earned for the full year 1948. 

The difference in operating results between the Bos- 
ton and outside banks was caused largely by a protract- 
ed and substantial decline in commercial loan volume 


at the Boston banks and a moderately larger excess of 


deductions over additions to net current earnings at 
these banks. Expenses at both groups of banks tended 
to level out. The main feature of the postwar earnings 
pattern — successive semi-annual declines in earnings 
on U.S. securities which more than offset increases on 
loans — continued at the banks outside Boston. In 
Boston, however, the pattern was broken for the first 
time since 1945. The Boston banks reported increased 
earnings on U. S. securities and a small decrease in 


earnings on loans as compared with the last half of 


1948; compared with the first half-year, earnings on 
loans were practically unchanged. 

1. Commercial Loans. These loans are one of the 
major sources of earnings of the Boston banks and 
comprise about two thirds of their total loans. Com- 
mercial loans during the first half of this year have 
ranged $24-$137 million below the volume outstanding 
during comparable weeks in the first half of last year 
and on August 3 stood at $441 million, off about 19 
per cent from the year end figure. 

Income from commercial loans at the Boston banks, 
however, showed little change from both half-year peri- 
ods in 1948; the decline in volume was compensated 

IUsual differences in some items do not invalidate comparisons of first half. 
year earnings with those in the second half. However, the comparisons should 
be made with care. For example, bonuses paid to the staff and losses and charge- 


offs are usually reported in larger volume in the second half of a year than in 
the first. 
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by higher average lending rates. Despite the decline 
in volume, loan rates firmed during the last quarter of 
1948 and the first half of 1949. The average interest 
rate on commercial loans at Boston banks rose from 
2.31 per cent in June of 1948 to 2.35 per cent in March 
of 1949 and 2.57 per cent in June. In part, the rise may 
be explained by the increased proportion of loans made 
in the medium-large size loan groups which carry higher 
rates and to some extent by loans with increased risk. 
Yields on U. S. securities were also held firm at levels 
reached at the end of 1948 and banks invested freely 
at these rates. 

At banks situated in representative lending areas 
outside Boston, average rates on commercial loans in- 
creased correspondingly from December to March but 
tended to level off in June. Although the decline in 
commercial loans outside Boston has been much more 
moderate and of shorter duration than the Boston ex- 
perience, the relative stability of rates reflects to some 
extent competitive pressures on terms and a bid by 
these banks to hold their borrowers. Higher average 
rates during the half-year more than offset the loss in 
income caused by the reduction in loan volume. 

As in the nation, the reduction in business loans in 
New England has apparently been voluntary and only 
in a very few cases caused by bank demands for re- 
payments. Business managers are apparently pursuing 
an increasingly cautious financial policy. Repayments 
have been the chief cause of the decline in commercial 
loans and have in part been seasonal. Reduced inven- 
tories, declining retail sales, and smaller working capital 
requirements, among other factors, have lessened the 
need for funds and encouraged business to use available 
cash balances to reduce bank loans. In other cases, 
bank loans have been funded with insurance companies 
or by sales of securities to the public. 

2. Other Loans. Real estate and consumer loans have 
shown considerable stability so far this year. In Boston, 


MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, EXPENSES, AND PROFITS 
(Amounts in Thousands of Dollars) 





Boston Other First District Banks 
% Change J Change 
First Half from First Half from 
1949 Second Half 1949 Second Half 
1948 1948 q 
Earnings: | 
Interest received on | 
bonds and stocks.| $ 7,983 + 7.3% $16,645 | — 06% 
Interest received on | 
loans and discounts 11,286 — 39 21,769 + 3.2 
Service charges on 
GORGE. cccec css 938 ae Ee 3,690 + 8.0 
Trust department.... 3,074 — 0.2 2,303 —17.4 
All other income.... 2977 | + 69 3,409 + 0.1 
Total earnings....| $26,258 + 0.3% $47,816 + 0.8% 
Expenses: 
Salaries and wages $ 8,844 — 26% $14,761 — 5.5% 
Interest paid on time 
GODORIS .cccsces 849 — 5.2 | 5,462 + 0.2 
All other expenses. . 7,196 + 5.0 12,304 + 15 
Total expenses. $16,889 + 0.4% $32,527 — 2.0% 
NOP 1OSSOS soc 6 discus 2,032 +70.3 2,743 —38.1 
Profits before income a 
Ce $ 7,337 —10.0% $12,546 +27.8% 
Taxes on net income 1,746 —20.2 3,954 +54.5 
Net profits........ $ 5,591 — 6.2% $ 8,592 +18.4% 
Cash dividends....... $ 3,563 —16.9% $ 4,073 -117% 
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real estate loans have declined slightly but the volume 
of consumer loans has tended to hold. At the banks 
outside, where both classes of these loans are of more 
importance, they have shown steady but moderate 
increases. Rates were characteristically higher than on 
commercial loans and have remained firm. This source 
of income was an important factor in increasing total 
loan income at the outside banks. 

3. Investments. The reductions in required reserves 
and the decline in commercial loans have not been ac- 
companied thus far by any increase in U. S. securities 
or cash reserves at the banks outside Boston. On the 
contrary, it has been necessary for them to sell U. S. 
securities and use the proceeds together with funds re- 
leased from reductions in required reserves to meet 
losses of demand and time deposits. Deposits at the 
outside banks have shown more than a seasonal decline. 
Income from investments fell slightly from the figure 
for the last half of 1948 because of the reduced holdings, 
but increased loan income far more than offset this loss. 

Boston banks have not sustained any losses in total 
deposits and have used reserves which were released to 
increase investments. At Boston banks holdings of 
U.S. and “‘other’’ securities were increased in the first 
half of 1949 by about 18 per cent. Income from these 
investments was up about seven per cent over that of 
the second half of 1948 and more than offset the loss of 
income from loans. 

The maturity distribution of U. S. security holdings 
of district banks has shown a definite tendency to 
lengthen, and commitments have been made in all 
classes of maturities of bonds. Average earning rates on 
securities were up as a result of additions of the longer- 
term maturities and averaged an estimated 1.8 per cent 
during the first half of the year as compared with 1.7 
per cent during last year. 

Outlays for expenses showed a small increase as com- 
pared with those for the first half of 1948 at both Bos- 
ton and outside banks but declined somewhat as com- 
pared with those for the last half of the year. Generally 
bank expenses tend to be somewhat larger in the second 
half of the year. Practically all items of expense con- 
tributed to the increase but the major portion repre- 
sented increases in salaries and wages. Expenses again 
rose less in Boston than they did at the outside banks. 

Net charge-offs decreased at the banks outside Bos- 
ton but in Boston were greater than they were last 
year in either half-year period. Additions to reserves 
against possible future losses on loans permitted under 
the 1947 ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue were substantial although less than in either half- 
year period in 1948. Losses on securities were reduced 
and income taxes were practically unchanged in 
amount. Over half of the net profits were distributed as 
dividends, slightly less than in 1948. 


Recent Monetary Policy and Earnings Outlook 

By the end of last fall inflationary forces had passed 
their peak. In the wake of declining commodity prices 
industrial production receded from the October- 
November highs and toward the end of the year the 
demand for bank credit leveled off. 

In an attempt to preclude shortages of funds which 
might intensify deflationary forces, the monetary au- 
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MEMBER BANK CONDITION 
(Amounts in Thousands of Dollars) 





Boston Other First District Banks 
% Change % Change 
mt yow from | $49” | from 
Dec. 31, 1948 \Dec. 31, 1948 
Assets: 
Total reserves, cash 
and balances.... $ 579,114. — 10.0% $ 733,942, —-13.1% 
Total U. S. securities. 956,296 + 10,7 1,692,277, — 19 
Other securities..... 113,785, +177.3 223,348 +11.4 
Commercial and _in- 
dustrial loans.... 442,419 — 17.2 349,117 — 6.5 
Real estate loans... 58,8755 — 69 303,310, + 3.8 
Other loans to 
individuals....... 107,671 + 0.5 235,835; + 6.4 
All other loans... .. 72,894 — 67 69,803 — 9.5 
Less reserve for 
bad debt, 
losses, etc...... 13,692 + 3.9 11,704 +20.4 
Total loans and dis- 
CONE ce cccnces 668,167 — 13.2 946,361 — 09 
Total loans and 
investments. . $1,738,248 + 3.8% |$2,861,986 — 07% 
All other assets..... 49,255 — 10.9 48,741 + 2.0 
Total assets...... $2,366,617, — 0.3 $3,644,669, — 3.4% 
Liabilities: 
Demand deposits... $1,926,241 —- 0.1 $2,249,114. — 5.2% 
Time deposits...... 188,763) + 19 1,068,851 —- 09 
All other liabilities . . 40,232; — 20.5 17,549, —20.0 
Capital accounts...... 211,381 + 1.1 309,155 + 3.1 





thorities undertook a series of steps which were de- 
signed to increase the availability of credit. Early in 
the spring, regulations governing consumer credit were 
eased and subsequently, with the expiration of Public 
Law 905 on June 30, this type of credit was completely 
freed of control. 

Margin requirements for stock exchange trading were 
reduced in March. In May, June, and August required 
reserves of member banks were reduced, and on Sep- 
tember | reserve requirements will be back at about 
the level prevailing in March-April 1937. About $3.8 
billion of funds which otherwise would have been locked 
up in reserves were made available for lending or other 
purposes. About $200 million were made available to 
New England member banks. 

On June 28 the Federal Open Market Committee 
abandoned the policy of maintaining relatively fixed 
yields on U. S. securities. This policy required more or 
less continuous sales by the System which absorbed 
excess reserves. Security yields have declined as a re- 
sult and will probably show greater variation in the 
future. This step complements the other actions taken 
to ease credit. The decline in business loans has tended 
to level off in recent weeks in some districts, and there 
is generally a seasonal rise during the second half of 
the year. Steps taken by the monetary authorities 
should tend to promote availability of credit and par- 
ticularly to stimulate a more rapid upswing in busi- 
ness once the turning point has been reached. Yields 
on U. S. securities measure the effective cost of money 
to the banks because such securities afford an alter- 
native employment of funds. Consequently lower yields 
on U. S. securities may tend to make lending more at- 
tractive. In any event, more frequent changes appear 
probable in the market for loans and investments. 
Bankers, however, in the absence of a strong loan de- 
mand, will probably continue to invest excess funds 
in securities. Consequently income from investments 
is likely to increase in importance even though lower 
yields prevail. Bank earnings in the second half of 1949 
should be close to those reported in 1948, with increased 
investment income offsetting the loss of loan income. 
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Department Store Sales... 


Consumers Bought More Goods at Lower Prices 


New ENGLAND CONSUMERS have given a strong vote of 
confidence to the region’s department stores by main- 
taining their purchases in the face of uncertainty about 
their employment and income. 

Dollar sales volume at 122 New England department 
stores during the first six months of 1949 was only 1.1 
per cent below total sales for the corresponding § six 
months in 1948. The physical volume of goods sold must 
have increased because prices decreased by more than 
one per cent. The dollar volume of sales in 45 southern 
New England stores through June just equaled sales 
for the same period last year, although it declined by 
four per cent in the United States. Sales in Boston de- 


partment stores and apparel shops for the first half of 


1949 exceeded sales for the same period in 1948) by 
0.9 per cent and supported the district total. 

There is considerable interest in why the sales record 
in New England is so favorable. There is no single 
answer to this question. A combination of fine weather, 
lower prices, aggressive merchandising policies, rela- 
tively high unemployment compensation benefit: pay- 
ments, and a low comparative sales base last year seem 
to have offset the depressing effects of lower wage in- 
come caused by increasing unemployment and shorter 
working hours in New England manufacturing industry. 

In June of this year, however, sales in New England 
department stores dropped 4.4 per cent below the level 
for June last year. The cumulative effects of continued 
high food prices, higher rent, and a further decline in 
income from manufacturing employment may have cut 
more deeply into the buying habits of department 
store customers during June. Hot weather may also 
have had some influence, as it did during July. 

As retail prices declined, the level of dollar sales 
might logically have fallen considerably if consumers 
had not responded to the readjustment. People did buy 
more units at lower prices, however, and dollar sales 
volume received support. The number of sales transac- 
tions increased about 3.5 per cent in Boston stores, and 
2.2 per cent in other New England department stores 
during the first six months of 1949 over the level of 
transactions for the corresponding period last year. 

Department store sales in New England did not seem 
to sag because of a lack of merchandise from which con- 
sumers could make their selections. Nevertheless, for 
the month of May this year the 2.37 ratio of stocks to 
sales was lower than the May ratios of 2.49 in 1948 and 
2.46 in 1941. The ratio of total commitments (end-of- 
month stocks plus end-of-month outstanding orders) to 
sales was even more on the cautious side in May 1949 at 
2.91, compared with the ratios of 3.21 in 1948 and 3.35 
in 1941 for the same month. 

Merchandise orders outstanding for the first half of 
1949 remained further below those for the correspond- 
ing period in 1948 at New England department stores 
outside Boston than for Boston stores. This cautious 
policy quite logically accompanied the poorer sales 
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SALES CHANGES BY DEPARTMENTS 


Downtown Boston Stores 
i! Half 1949 vs. 1 Holf 1948 


Percentage Change 


+9.4 
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Housefurnishings 








| -2.6 Women's and Misses’ Accessories 


Miscellaneous 
Men’s and Boys Wear 
-4.5 Piece Goods and Household Textiles 
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record for stores not located in Downtown Boston, and 
has favorable implications for renewed store buying 
when employment conditions improve. 

How did customers of New England department 
stores pay or agree to pay for their purchases during the 
first five months of 194992 Compared with the corre- 
sponding five months of 1948, the percentage of pur- 
chases paid for with cash slipped slightly from 50.5 per 
cent of the total to 50.2 per cent. The difference went 
into regular charge accounts which increased in im- 
portance from 41.8 per cent of total purchases in the 
first five months of 1948 to 42.1 per cent for the same 
period this year. Instalment purchases remained at 7.7 
per cent of total purchases in both years. There was no 
significant percentage increase in credit purchases at 
New England department stores in the first five months 
of 1949 compared with the same period in 1948. 

How did customers pay their bills at New England 
department stores? Collection ratios, i.e., the percent- 
ages of outstanding accounts which are paid during the 
month, were generally better in Boston stores during 
the first five months in 1949 than in the corresponding 
period in 1948. In other New England department 
stores, where sales in 1949 were below those in 1948, 
the ratios of collections to total accounts outstanding 
lagged slightly behind those for corresponding months 
in 1948 principally because of slowness in collections of 
instalment accounts outstanding. In department stores, 
as in other credit-granting agencies, credit managers 
devoted more attention to outstanding accounts and 
sifted credit risks more carefully. 

Everything considered, the New England consumer 
appears to have taken the current business readjust- 
ment in stride. 
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Summary of National Business Conditions 


(Prepared and Released by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Svstem. Washington, D.C.) 


INpUsTRIAL OUTPUT declined further in June. Depart- 
ment store sales declined somewhat more than usual in 
this period, while sales of automobiles were maintained 
in record volume. Construction contract awards in- 
creased further. Prices of basic commodities showed 
some recovery from mid-June to mid-July; the average 
level of all wholesale commodity prices showed little 
change. 


Industrial production 


The Board's seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production in June was 169 per cent of the 1935-39 
average — 3 per cent lower than in May and 13 per 
cent below the postwar peak level reached in October 
and November 1948. The decline in June reflected 
mainly further curtailment of output in most durable 
goods industries and a marked decline in activity in the 
coal mining industry. Production of nondurable goods 
as a group was maintained at the reduced levels pre- 
vailing in April and May. 

Iron and steel production decreased sharply in June 
and declined further by mid-July. Output of open hearth 
steel in June was at 85 per cent of capacity, while elec- 
tric steel output, following a decline of one third from 
the reduced May level, was at 39 per cent of capacity. 
Activity in most machinery industries was curtailed 
further in June. Production of lumber and of stone, 
clay and glass products remained about 11 per cent 
below last year’s level. Output of passenger automobiles, 
which had been reduced in May by a labor dispute at 
the plants of a major producer, increased considerably 
in June and was at a new high rate in mid-July. 

Activity in the textile industries increased somewhat 
in June from the very low levels reached in May. Out- 
put of apparel wool textiles showed a further recovery 
from the April low point. Production of manufactured 
foods rose slightly in June. Newsprint consumption, 
however. decreased from the record May rate, and ac- 
tivity at petroleum refineries and chemical plants also 
declined somewhat. 

Minerals production decreased in June, reflecting 
largely a marked reduction in coal output as a result of 
a work stoppage and the beginning of the annual vaca- 
tion period. Coal output remained at a low level in July 
with most mines operating three days a week. Produc- 
tion of crude petroleum was curtailed slightly in June 
and somewhat more in early July. 


Construction 


Value of construction contracts awarded in June, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, increased 
further to 946 million dollars as compared with 880 
million in May and 935 million in June 1948. The in- 
crease reflected chiefly a further rise in awards for 
private residential work and an expansion in awards for 
public utility construction. The number of new housing 
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units started in June totaled 100,000, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This was 5,000 more than in 
May and equal to the postwar high reached in May 
1948. 


Distribution 


Value of department store sales showed somewhat 
more than the usual seasonal decline in June and the 
Board's adjusted index was estimated to be 284 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average, as compared with 292 in 
May and 307 in June of last year. Sales in the first half 
of July remained near the June level, after allowance 
for the usual seasonal changes. 

Railroad revenue freight shipments decreased further 
from May to mid-July. In addition to marked reductions 
in the volume of coal loadings, shipments of various 
other industrial goods were in smaller volume than in 
earlier months, 


Commodity prices 


Prices of nonferrous metals and some other industrial 
materials advanced from mid-June to mid-July, follow- 
ing sharp declines in recent months. Steel scrap prices, 
however, decreased further by 5 per cent. Prices of 
hogs and pork showed marked seasonal increases in 
this period, while prices of worsted fabrics, paints, and 
some other finished products were reduced. 

The average level of consumers’ prices increased 
slightly in June as small advances in prices of foods 
were partly offset by further declines in clothing and 
housefurnishings. 


Bank credit 


Required reserves of all member banks were reduced 
by about 800 million dollars on June 30 with the expira- 
tion of the temporary reserve requirement authority 
granted to the Board of Governors by Congress in 
August 1948. Subsequently, during the first three weeks 
of July, Government security holdings at the Reserve 
Banks declined by about one billion dollars, reflecting 
sales of bills and certificates made in response to a 
strong market demand for these securities. 

Business loans at banks in leading cities were reduced 
further during June and the first half of July, but the 
declines were somewhat smaller than in other recent 
months. Holdings of Government securities increased 
by over one billion dollars in the first half of July. 

Shortly before the reduction in reserve requirements, 
the System announced a change in open market policy. 
These developments were reflected in sharp declines in 
yields on Government securities early in July. System 
sales of bills and certificates checked this decline, but 
the resulting yields were still substantially below pre- 
vious levels. 

Prices of other securities — bonds and common stocks 
— advanced steadily in the first three weeks of July. 
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New Kineland Business Looks for l plurn 


THE RATE OF DECLINE in New England's nonagricul- 
tural employment slackened again in May, and pre- 
liminary indications for June point to a reversal of the 
downward trend. In addition to seasonal pickups, 
scattered recalls were appearing in some of the slowest 
industries such as textiles and shoes. 

Nonagricultural employment in our district dropped 
only 0.6 per cent from April to May, although the new 
level was 6.5 per cent below that of May 1948. Revers- 
ing their position of earlier months, employment in 
durable-goods manufacturing for May dropped to 15.1 
per cent below the year-ago level while the decline for 
nondurables was only 11.8 per cent. The relative im- 
provement of nondurables appeared to be continuing 
in June. 

Total insured unemployment in New England reached 
a new high in June. However, considering the large 
jumps ip recent months, the May to June increase of 
only 0.3 per cent was encouraging. For the first five 
months of 1949 all of the New England states had shown 
an almost steady increase in unemployment benefit 
payments: but Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island recorded a shift to lower levels in June. 

The reduction of inventories which has been respon- 
sible for much of the cutback in production has apparent- 
ly been halted in some industries. The New England 
Purchasing Agents Association announced that only 49 
per cent of reporting concerns had lower productive 
inventories in July than in June, as compared to a 
figure of 57 per cent for the preyious month. Reports on 
finished inventories registered a 
striking change in policy. 


similar though less 
3oston department stores 
liberalized their buying policy slightly in June, but 
other department stores in the district maintained a 
cautious policy. 

Inventory decisions retleet a perking up of orders in 
some lines. The Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
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reports that total dollar orders received by Massachu- 
setts manufacturers during June were slightly higher 
than those of May; textiles showed a 27.6 per cent gain 
and leather and shoes a 21.8 per cent increase. However, 
new orders in the metal trades declined. 

The index of consumers’ prices in Massachusetts re- 
treated slightly in July to a level 2.7 per cent below 
that of a year ago. A decrease of 0.8 per cent in clothing 
prices was the chief cause of the decline between June 
and July of this year. 

New England builders received residential contracts 
during the first six months of 1949 valued at $110,800- 
000, according to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
value was 15.1 per cent higher than that for the same 
period of 1948. Similar data for nonresidential cate- 
gories reflected a 20.6 per cent decline, and total con- 
struction contracts decreased by 5.3 per cent. The New 
England performance surpassed that of the thirty- 
seven eastern states except in nonresidential building. 

Vacation business was a bright spot in the unsettled 
New England economy. Lodging places entertained 
about six per cent more guests this July than in the 
comparable period of 1948, and their gross receipts 
were about five per cent higher. Advance reservations 
on August | for August were about the same as those 
held at the same time a vear ago. 

Other New England business indicators reflected the 
generally lower level of economic activity. Freight car- 
loadings declined by 1.9 per cent from May to June, 
reaching a level 20.6 per cent below that of a year ago. 
The number of business failures in June increased by 
3.9 per cent on a month-to-month basis and by 25 per 
cent on a year-to-year basis, though these increases 
were much less than those for the nation. Life insurance 
sales in New England declined by 3.2 per cent between 
May and June of this year and reached a point 2.5 per 
cent below the level of June 1948. 
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